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(Continued from page 73.) 
New York, Fuly 20, 1795. 


“I find, my child, that I have but few 
hours to remain with you—TI feel my: life 
drawing fast to a close—I would depart in 
a but from the thought of leaving you 

iendless and unprotected. Providence, 
however, has been merciful in affording me 
even on this last stage, an opportunity for 
advice. You may be unconscious, my child, 
how encompassed with dangers most young 
people are, more especially those, who in 
the times of need have no one to look upto 
for admonition or assistance, and I fervent- 
ly hope, that if ever my wishes haye been 
fruitless, they may at least be efficacious at 
this eventful period. I have been studious 
to fulfil the engagements of a parent by al- 
ways aiming to store your mind with such 
precepts as would solace you in the days of 
trouble, and make you know how to value 
the prosperities. of life. That these efforts 
will not be abortive whenevery wayward in- 
clination assails you is not to be expected ; 
but let my dear child, the memory of your 
parent induce you to recoil from i iniquity and 
follow the path which he has so assiduously 
marked for you. In mixing with the world 
you will find many ever ready to detract 
from your merits and to impeach your vir- 
tue from pretended suspicions, the weapons 
to which envy always has recourse. This 
picture of human nature, however degra- 
ding, is nevertheless certain: for want of 
properly restraining the predominant pas- 
sions in youth, existence ever after, is che- 
quered with lamentable incidents of wick- 
edness and folly. Wherever, superior qua- 
lities prevail, there censure and melevolence 
close follow. If it should be your lot to be 
so exposed, let not resentment.or recrimina- 
tion ever find a place in your breast: a con- 
sciousness of innocence is better than any 
defence that could be suggested ; for what- 
ever attempts are made to ward off a stigma, 
the calumniators are ever prepard to support 

their charges with complicated deception. 
Armed with integrity you may view the base 
attempts of jealousy with an unconcera 
which will invariably secure to vou the 
ings of repose, and in the 
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less chances of destruction result from an 
ili choice of companions ; to avoid these 
never associate with many: to mix with so- 
ciety is indispensable, yet be familiar with 
none but those who have given you unequi- 
vocal proofs of their friendship. Trial is 
the test of sincerity, and by it you will be 
enabled to judge whire to fix your esteem. 
You will rarely find many whose minds are 
in unison with your own; but rather than 
adopt others shun company altogether. The 
frivolties which the greatest part of your 
sex are blamed for, have gained to much 
ground to be easily shaken. I early taught 
you a disregard for the various combinations 
of dress, the eternal topics in most female 
circles. It betrays an unpardonable weak- 
ness to admit no other subject for converse 
than that of gaudy trappings which are like- 
ly to.adorn the body. What sensations have 
I felt at the reflection, that creatures endow- 
ed with a superlative intellect, capable of 
such exalted attainments by sublunary know- 
ledge, should sacrifice their existence, nay, 
should sink to a condition not much above 
that of the brute’ 8, when their capacities 
could be directed into a great and elevated 
channel. You must be sensible how true 
the remark is: vou have partook of and en- 
joyed a society that few of your sex can as- 
pire to, and heaven forbid you should de- 
scend to those places where levity is substi- 
tuted for any substantial good. ‘One thing 
more let me earnestly enjoin of you; itisa 
subject which directly imterests you, and so 
intimately connected with your welfare that 
you should always be prepared for its ap- 
proaches. Nature in her wise dispensations, 
has implanted in the human breast a sympa- 
thy between the sexes, which discovers itself 
generally atyourtime of lite. In most connec- 
tions p: -ople are led by two motives, passion 
and th enience. This event is the harbing= 
er of hap piness or misery. © Some by an un- 
restricted impulse plunge i into the matrimo- 
nial state, and the delusion being soon over 
they too late find themseives involved in po- 
verty, which their intemperate zcal had ei- 
ther overlooked or pailiated in the out-set. 
On the other hand, others wave the consider- 
ation of connubial content, and, influenced by 
sordid avarice, are led voluntary victims to 
wretchedness. The entrance into a state 
which is to determine for lie enjoyment 
or misery, should be the issue of long 
acquaint ance, trial and fidelity. For the 
sake of obtaining his pu: ‘pose, a man will 
put on the most arch deccpi ion, and conceal 
his re. il dis Si. osition from the person W hom 
he wishes re Poti ay ; hence results so many 








disastrous marriages. But should this dark 
hypocrisy be assume’1, employ extensive ob- 
servation for its detection ; examine impar- 
tially every thing which influences his con- 
duct towards you ; something in the course 
of communication will transpire to unfold 
his true character, but to perceive it, minute 
investigation is particularly essential. As 
you value your peace, never determine to 
unite yourself toa man with whom affec- 
tion shares not in the choice; without it 
marriage is nothing else but a field of thorns, 
but where it exists no human attainment is 
susceptible of such permanent felicity. In 
this last entreaty strive to unite worth with 
reciprocal love ; follow in this, as in all other 
cases, the dictates of reason, and you never 
will have cause to repent of your determin- 
ations.” 

He would have continued, but his voice 
failed him, and putting his hand on his fore- 
head, he faintly articulated “O my child 
whuiee 3 is your mother ?” 

Maria, during the whole time of het fa- 
ther’s discourse, gave way to an immoderate 
grief, and when these last words were ut- 
tered she attempted to leave the room, but 
in so doing fell down at the side of her pa- 
rent. It was evident that he had now but 
few moment to live; I therefore thought it 
proper to let his wife take her last leave of 
of him: I went to her room, wiiere I found 
her inaslight slumber. I told her that the 
good man was anxious to sce her. “ Ah!” 
said she, “ what are my fears, God grant 
th: at they may be unfounded.” She hasten- 
ed away, and arrived just in time to see the 
shade ot her beloved husband take its flight 
to the realms of eternity. 

Let me not attempt to describe the scene 
of affliction waich succeeded. Words in- 
deed would be inadequate to express half 
the terrors to which this unfortunate family 
were subjected. Day succeeded day with- 
out a prospect of their situation being me- 
liorated, and an occurrence soon foliowed 
which precipitated them into the extreme of 
horror and despair. From the commence- 
ment of the old gentleman’s sickness, the 
young man who I before toll you confined his 
addresses to Maria,redoubled his visits, and 
by his conduct throughout, seemed much ~ 
concerned at the distresses of the family.. 
Nothing was left untricd by him to admia- 
ister consolation to the widow and orphan, 
and I more than once remarked, that by his 
persuasion and eadearing biandishmienits, 
« - distresses of Maria were much sootited ; 
aud in truth, ali tie inderness of her dis- 
position was exhausted upon him with the 
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most astonishing confidence. Mrs. was 
glad to find that he took an interest in her 
daughter’s bebalf, more from the good o- 
pinion entertained of him by her deceased 
husband, than from her own approbation, 
and, as she could not help but perceiving 
the partiality which Maria had towards him, 
she was resolved to encourage it as far 
as her power extended. 
(to be continued.) 
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“ How did my bosom swell with anxious 
‘ grief, 
When I beheld her, struggling in the mon- 
ster’s arms, 
With glowing beauty, and disorder’d charms, 
While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 
Pant in her breast and vary in her face.” 


MESSRS. EDITORS, 


In recounting the numerous evidences 
of the turpitude of the human heart—there 
is none so prominent as that of seduction— 
on this subject I have often thought, more 
especially when I have had occasion to con- 
template, the condition of the female in their 
pilgrimage through this land of trouble and 
remorse. 

The reason I have spent much thought 
on this subject, is, because it has always 
been a questionable point with me, whether 
in seduction, the man is to suffer all the 
Blame ; tho’ I have always inclined to this 
latter opinion, which has been lately con- 
firm’d by an instance that has come undermy 
own notice. I will, for the sake of expo- 
sing villainy, but in a disguised form, give 
you ashort history of it, which may both enter- 
tain, and prove a lesson to some of your 
readers, especially those, who have been in 
the habit of regaling themselves in the 
fields of gallantry. 

A few nights since, I had an opportunity 
of secreting myself in a part of a room, 
where was seated a charming young lady, 
about 16 or 17, and to appearance, a mo- 
dest youth who has just attamed the acme of 
life ; this young disciple of cupid, had been 
observed, to be assidiously attending to this 
lady for some time, but without suspicion 


~ of his hellish design. This night however, 


they were left by the family, who had retired 
to their chambers—I also had gone to my 
chamber to bed; but waking about 2 o’clock 
mn the morning, I found this loving pair 
was still below—Feeling an interest for the 
welfare of this lady, and a desire to put my 
opinions to the test of experiment, I resol- 
ved to get, if possible in hearing, at least, 
of those children of nature—I was fortunate 
—I got not only in hearing, but in sight too, 
tho’ unobserved by them—JI saw the unfor- 
tunate fair one, weeping in “ bitter anguish !” 
I heard his solicitations, and above all, his 
menaces. They would, if identified, mal< 
a man of the most obdurate heart, shed 
tears of blood—It appeared however, she 
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was under a sense of no small obligation to 
him, inasmuch, when her entreaties appear- 
ed to be abortive, he threw her from his 
arms, and swore he’d never speak to her 
again; she ran to him, press’d her watry 
cheeks to his “«demon’s” face, and prayed 
he would not persist in his declarations— 
But in vain did she pray, he was inexorable. 
Nothingshortof his inhuman, nay, brutal gra- 
tification, would suffice—she yielded, after a 
formidable opposition, for so I must call it; 
fora man of sensibility or of virtue, her 
tears, her sighs, wouid have been a more 
powerful, a more potent barrier, than an op- 
position, * vice et armis.” 

I will close these remarks, as business of 


more interesting nature requires my atten- | 
tion. You may expeci to hear from me fur-— 


theron this subject; I have much in store to 
say onit; The history I have given you, 


ceived opinion. 
ViRTvosUs. 
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THE REGISTER. 
NO. II 
= 
POPULAR POETRY OF THE ESTHONIANS. 
(Continued.) 


III. But the damsel, his beloved, the 
desire of his soul, for whose sake he under- 
took this wearisome journey, and despised 
every difficulty, is fled. The virgin has 
concealed herself, from female modesty. 
“« Where is my promised, my betrothed ?” 
The parents and relations of the bride, who 
have hid her, make answer : 


Hesti, hesti, petokenne ! 
Kes keskis saiaga tulla ? 
Eks voinud sallaga tulla ? 
Neido helis pill heale. 

Neido lentis leppikulle, 
Neido kargas kasikulle ; 
Virtus vimaks nahtud neido, 
Harjus anded jaggarud, 
Peides pea suggenud, 
Viljandes on vihhellud. 


Very well, very well, thou bridegroom ! 
Who bid thee come with company ? 
Couldst thou not come here in private ? 
The bride heard the bagpipes blow. 

She fled into the aldar bushes, 

She sprang into the poplar woods, 

In Vierland we saw her last, 

In Harrien she gives her gfts, 

With white beads her head was dressed, 
Delicately was she attired. 


How naive—“ Who bid thee come with 
company? Couldst thou not come here in pri- 
vate ?”—Now thou mayest go and seek her, 
traverse the whole country. Run over all 











Vierland, speed through all Harien, (two 
circles of Esthonia.) In Harrien her nuptial 
presentsare already distributed: she hasalrea- 
dy another bridegroom. And how was she 
dressed ?—As gaily as the people of the citys 
with white beads herhead-dress was adorned 
In city-manners did she appear, perfumed 
with liquid odours.—Every thing is combined 
that could render his ardent passion still 
more ardent. He runs about the fields, and 
then searches every corner of the house, till, 
at last he finds his jewel.—He that does not 
perceive nature here, perceives her no where. 
It is the language of insulting jocuiarity, the 
sportive taunts of such as find pleasure in 
teazing a lover. The treasure, however, 
is only kept trom him for a time, to make 
it of more value to him afterwards. 

Is the bride fitted out by her parents? 


| then they give her something towards house- 
being only an exemplification of a precon- | 


keeping, imen, wearing-apparel, and a cow 
orasheep, &c.. But, if she be an orphan, 


_ this cannot be expected. How trifling and 


scanty must the presents appear in compari- 


, son of those usually given about among the 


the guests on such occasions !—The follow- 
ing ballad is sung by an orphan at the time 
of distributing the presents : 


IV. Iam alone, like the sparrow-hawk ; 

And yet the sparrow-hawk has five besides 
herself. 

Iam alone, like the duck ; 

And yet the duck always goes in pairs. 

I am alone, like the crane ; 

And yet the crane has six besides herself, 

I am alone, like the pelican ; 

Yet she has two children. 

I am quite alone, 

Have no father, 

No mother, 

To whom shall I lament my woes ? 

To whom shall I unbosom my distress ? 

On whom shall I lean when people scold 
me? 

Shall I complain to the crow-toe flowers? 

The flowers will fade : 

Shall I complain to the flowers of parsley ? 

They will decay : 

Shall I complain to the meadow-grass ? 

The meadow-grass will wither. 

And yet it hears my lamentation, 

The song of the wretched orphan. 

Rise up, my loving mother ! 

Rise up, my loving father! 

Rise up, and shut my box ; 

Make fast the trunk that holds my bridal 
presents ! 

«¢ T cannot rise up, my daughter ! 

“ I cannot rise up, I am not awake ! 

“ Thegreen grass is grown over my head ; 

“© The blades of grass grow thick on my 
grave, . 

“ The blue mist of the forest is before my 
eyes, 

“ And on my feet the weeds and the bushes 
are grown.” 


An elegy, which, for truth of expression, 
may be ranked with those of Ovid. Who 
does not here participate in the bitter reflec- 
tions of an orphan! She is going to enter 
on a new condition; and she has no one on 
whom she can leans And yet she must 








make presents ?—She calls to her parents in 
the grave, in doleful mockery. “ Dear fa- 
ther, help me to shut the great chest which 
contains my dowry. It is so full that I can- 
not of myself shut down the cover, Give 
me, mother, the bridal presents, which the 
guests are expecting!” But their situation 
is their sufficient excuse. 

If this ballad fails to’ please on the first 
perusal, it will certainly meet with better suc- 
cess on the second or third. It is the ex- 
pressive language of nature. The similes 
of the duck and the pelican (or rather the 
spoon-bill) are probably shocking in ourmore 
refined nations, where we are frequently 
hearing of ostriches, phenixes, cameleons, 
creatures of which nothing is known, in ge-’ 
neral, except the name. But, if we consi- 
der, that a poor country girl is here speak- 
ing, who can only take her similes from the 
objects she is daily conversant with, we shall 
easily pardon her for using them. After 
frequently reading the foregoing, we enter 
into the genius of the poetically-complaining 
maid ; we think with her spirit, sympathize 
with her feelings, and are pleased wiih her 
language, as the language of nature. 


V. A song of the reapers. At the corn- 
harvest the females have no other cloathing 
than a shift, tied about the waist with a 
string, or a stripe of list. No coat or gown 
have they, no neckcloth or handkerchief : 
their whole apparel consists in a shift, a rib- 
band about the head to tie up the hair, and 
a few beads that hang about their neck.— 
The men wear a pair of linen trowsers be- 
sides the shirt—all go barefoot. 

How cutting to the German landlords 
ought the last line but one, of the following 
sonnet to be! As its proper effect, it should 
teach them @ little humanity; for never 
were human creatures treated with less than 
the Esthonian and Livonian peasants. ‘Phe 
3d, 4th, and 5th, are certainly ingenious and 
significant. They are a tissue of delicate - 
sentiment, sarcasm, and simplicity. 


Shine, shine, thou sun! 
Bright and cheerful be the day ! 
Shiné, that we may be warm without cloth, 
Drive with thy heat the linen asunder, 
And make us to sweat without any cloaths. 
Shine, sun, upon the preg’, 
And upon the silver beads : 
The heat does not spoil the preg, 
Nor fair weather the gaudy beads ! 
Shine not on the Germans at all, 
But shine on us forever ! 


VI. The summer is short in Esthonia. 
So early as the middle of August, heavy 
rains and bleak winds frequently interrupt 
the hay-making. They are therefore obli- 
ged to toil with redoubied force at this em- 
ployment On the sun-shining days. If the 
boor were free, and might cail what he mow- 
ed his own, there would be noneed of hav- 


* Preg is the head-dress of an unmarried 
woman, con. isting of acircle of pasteboards, 
decorated with pieces of silks tied about with 
ond hice tresses, and keeping the hair toge- 
ther. 





ing recourse to coercion to increase the ve- 
locity of his arm. Buta large plot of ground 
is prescribed him as a task ; ** This must be 
mown down to day, or there is no rest for 
thee.” The overseer stands by him with 
the stick in his hand, which he lays plen- 
tifully on the backs of those, who, in his 
judgment, do not move their arms quick 
enough.—The bailiff receives an order, at 
the hay season, to turn out all the people of 
the estate, i. e. not to suffer even the little 
children, who have scarcely more strength 
than to enable them to go alone, to re- 
main at home, but all to be taken to work in 
the fields» Some of my readers may per- 
haps be inclined to think, to hope at least, 
that I exaggerate. But, let people visit them 
as I have done. As that probably may not 
be convenient, let them hear the language of 
these poor human creatures in the songs of 
their own composing, the representations 
which they make of it, their feelings, which 
they are forced at the time to confine with- 
in their hearts—and then, if they affirm the 
contrary, I wiil willingly submit to the re- 
proach of not having adhered to the truth. 


So long the hay-making lasts, 
Till the grass is all mown down. 
So long must we ted the swathes 
Till the weeds are all away, 
Till the sabines are raked off 
While the stack is not yet made.— 
Ah! ’tis better to live in the bottomless pit, 
More happy to be unhappy in hell, 
Than to beiong to our jarm ; 
Betore sun-rise we are already at work, 
By moonlight the hay must be cocked, 
Aiter sun-set we must still be working. 
The oxen teed while under the yoke, 
The poor geidings are always in the team, 
The iabourer stands on pointed sticks, 
His little help-mates on the sharp thorns. 
Our iord waiks upon a white floor ! 
Our lady wears a golden crown! 
Our young masters wear silver rings ! 
‘Liney sit down in easy chairs, 
Or waik up and down the hail. 
Let them look on us poor boors, 
How we are tormented and plagued— 
How the little ones are tortured 
If they run but a finger’s length from their 

work ; ; 
And we must all be kept dispersed. 
He 


( To be continued.) 
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NO. Ve 


REFLECTIONS. 


Covetousness is the greatest of monsters, 
as well asthe root of all evil. I have once 
seen the man that died to save charges.— 
What! give ten shilling to a doctor, and 
have an apothecary’s bill besides, that may 
come to i know not what? No, not he: 
vaiung life iess than twenty shillings. But 
indecd a person of this kind could not well 
set too low a price upon himself ; who, tho’ 
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he lived up to the chin in bags, had rather 


die than find in his heart to open one of 
them, to help to save his life. 

Such a man is felo de se, and deserves 
not Christian burial, he is a common nui- 
sance, a weir across the stream, that stops 
the current: an obstruction to be remov’d 
by a purge of the law. The only gratifica- 
tion he gives his neighbours, is to let them 
sce that he himself is as little the better for 
what he has, as they are. For he always 
looks like Lent; a sort of lay minion. In 
some sense he may be compared to Pha- 
roah’s lean kine, for all that he has, does him 
no good. He commonly wears his cloaths 
till they leave him, or that nobody else can 
wear them. He affects to be thought poor, 
to escape robbery or taxes ; and bv looking 
as if he wanted an alm’s, excusing himself 
from giving any. He ever goes late to 
market, to cover buying theworst ; but does 
it because it is cheapest. He lives of the 
the offall. His life were an insupportable pu- 
nishment to any temper but his own; and 
no greater torment to him on earth, than to 
live as other men do. But the misery of 
his pleasure is, that he is never satisfied 
with getting, and always in fear of losing 
what he cannot use. 


The warmth of the passions is not the 
cause of our irregularities: the furious un- 
governable courser, that runs away with the 
bad rider, that throw and tramples him un- 
der foot, is obedient to the bridle under the 
direction of a skilful master; and gains the’ 
prize in.a glorious course. ‘The weakness 
of passions discovers a poverty of nature.— 
What in fact, is that heavy silent citizen, 
whose insipid soul is void of all sensibility ; 
who is peaceful, because he is incapable of 
action; who vegetates, and suffers himself 
to be easily led by the magistrate, because 
he has no desires? Is he a manor a statue? 
Place by him a man full of livelysentiments, 
who rides upon the impetuosity of his passi- 
ons. He tears off the veil from the scien- 
ces; he will commit faults, and he will dis- 
play genius. An enemy to repose, and 
thirsting alter knowledge, he will draw from 
the commotions of the world aluminous and 
sublime spirit that will enlighten his country; - 
he will afford, perhaps occasion for censure; 
but he will have exerted all the energy of 
his soul; the spots in his character wiil dis- 
appear, because he will be greatly useful to 
mankind, 


Conversation animates the rencounter of 
ideas, brings forth treasures of the mind, 
and is one of the greatest pleasures of life ; 
it is moreover that of ail others I most high- 
ly enjoy. But in the world I have remark- 
ed, that instead of nourishing, strengths 
ning and elevating the mind, it enervates 
and degrades it. All things are now become 
problematical. By an abuse of reason, the 
very existence of objects is in a manner des 
stroyed. We meet with panegyrics on the 
most enormous abuses. All things are juss 
tified. ‘They embrace unknown to them. 
selves, a thousand pucrile and extravagant 
ideas. ‘Their minds become distorted b 
the collision of opposite opinions. ‘There 
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is I know not what poison, that insinuates 
itself, mounts to the head, and clouds your 
primitive ideas, which are commonly ihe 
most just. Avarice, ambition and luxury, 
have so subtle a logic, that after hearing 
them, you have no longer your former ab- 
horence for those by whom they are practi- 
sed; they all prove themselves to be inno- 
cent. We must quickly ily to solitude to re- 
gain a vigorous abhorence of vice. The 
world makes us familiar with those enemies 
it apy plauds and affect us with its delusive 
spirit. By toomuch frequenting with men, we 
become less men; we receive from them a 
false light that leadsus astray. It is by shut- 
ting the door we recollect ourselves, that we 
perceive the pure light of truth, which never 
shines among the mi iltitude.—Happy are 
they who enjoy thee! 


Look at yonder venerable fabrick which 
contains the tombs of so many nobles and 
princes, of so many kings and conquerors, 
of so many statesmen, philosophers, orators, 
poets, &c. with numb rs from among the 
young and the gay, who formerly danced 
the round of pleasure, heedless of impend- 
ing disease ; and perhaps with a few who 
sought wisdom early, but by what was term- 
ed an untimely fate, fell with all their virtues 
blooming about them. Look, I say, at that 
celebrated repository of the dead, and con- 
template the impotence, the nothingness, of 
all that pride is apt to boast. See the uni- 
versal leveiler, death, with stern aspect, 
and hidious demeanour, stalking from mo- 
numentto monument, donstieus ot his vic- 
tories, and exulting in the splendid spoils of 
successive generations. Survey at leisure 
this heart chilling scene—and be proud if 
you cap ! 

£. 


ee 


MISCELLANY. 


=== 
OMAR, 
(concluded. ) 


Omar returned, and found a messenger 
who acquainted him with the news, that Ail, 
having overheated himself at a great teast 
in Bagdat had taken some cooling fruits to 
gefresh himself, cicd of a fever, and was 
borne to the grave with the curses of about 
fifty be.ievers, among which were those of 
widows and orphans. Omar wrote, that he 

made himself responsible for all Ali’s debts, 
than.ei ihe Almighty for having recompen- 
sed the injustice of his friend, and went the 
next morning to the sage. 

¢ Omar,’ said he, ‘ what mode of life dost 
thoy pursue?’ ‘I pray to the Immorial, I 
shudder when I sce my slaves suffer, I give 
and iend to those that are in want, but suil I 
curse my existence.’ * The Eternal created 
thee, Omar, and thou art marked in his 
books.’ ‘ But whereiore have I been the 
death oi a woman and a man of a thousand 
tames wore value than myself’? * We are 


the creatures of the Eterna: ; blessed be the 
‘But what should I not do to 


Eternai” 
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surse my existence?’ ¢ Abstain and enjoy.’ 
‘ Thou toldst me that before; but under- 
stood thee not.’ ‘ I will send my grandaugh- 
ter, to thee, Omar. I have someting to 
say to my workmen.’ The old man cailed 
Zemira, and left Omar alone. 

‘ { am not disposed to day,’ said Omar, 
‘ to keep company with a lady; nevertheless 
I shali wait forher. Zemira entered. She 
had a pretty straw hat on her head, and her 
stuff gown was tucked up, that it might not 
incommode her in working. ‘* Omar,’ said 
she with a modest frankness ‘ my grancfa- 

ther desires thee to dine with us to day.’ 
‘ Thou wilt have then but a silent guest,’ 
said Omar with a deep sigh. But thou wilt 
firsthelp me to dig a couple of flower-beds ?” 
‘ Most joytuily.’ 

He then followed Zemira into a small gar- 
den which she had cultivated with her own 
hands ; and wasastonished at the beautiful re- 
gularity preserved init. T hey began to dig. 
‘The sun struck full on Omar’s head? And 
as soon as the first bed was ready, he asked 
if there was a fresh spring of water at hand. 
‘Thou must not drink, Omar, till we have fi- 
nished the secondbed. Thirsty ashe was,Omar 
was obliged to dig on. _ At length the second 
bed was finished. Zemira went and fetched 
some water from the spring, and gave it him 
to drink. ‘ Has the water tasted well to 
thee,’ said she, with a malicious smile :’ 
Better than any I ever drank m my life. But 
I see three fine palm-trees, let us go and sit 
in their shade.’ ‘ Preseatly, Omar; but 
we wiil first walk about the garden.’ 

Omar could not-conceive what pleasure 
Zemira could find in walking in the heat of 
the burning sun; but, that he might not be 
uncivil, he walked. She entertained him 
with relating the history of all the flowers 
she herself had nurtured. At last, when 
Omar could scarcely walk through weari- 
ness, they went and sat under the palm-trees. 
‘ Is the shade pleasant to thee, Omar:’ ‘So 
much, that 1 think it a forctaste of the great 
pr ophet’ s paradise.’ ‘* And dost thou think 
thou wouldst have enjoyed it thus if thou 
hadst not been tired?’ ¢ That is impossible.’ 
¢ And wouid the water have tasted so well 
had I given it thee immediately ?? * By the 
prophet it would not.’ 

At this moment the grandfather came ; 
sent Zemira home to get dinner ready, and 
sat down beside Omar. ‘ Art thou better, 
young man,’ said the hoary sage? ‘I am 
us well at this moment as ever I was in my 
lite. I have fatigued myseli, and am here 
enjoying repose.’ ‘+ Go on in this manner, 
and thou wilt soon learn to enjoy. li, thon 
wilt receive instruction, thy distemper is CLt- 
ratle.’ * But tell me, O sage! how I 
may enjoy all things? ‘ As thou enjoyest 
this shade. Mark my words ; whoever de- 
sires to enjoy must first abstain. The Eternal 
has ordained it as a fundamental law. And 
the greatest voluptuousnes is comprehended 
in thisiaw. Learn to long for a thing, and 
thou wilt be at ease. Lean to abstain, and 
thou wiit infalliby enjoy.’ 

Zemira called them to dinner. They went 
in, and sat down at table. Omar was hun- 
gry. The vessels and the table linen were 
cca.se ; but excecdingly clean. The dishes 











were few, but they were adapted to each 
other. They were wholesome, and were 
seasoned by the conversation of the wise old 
man and his grand-daughter. They rose up, 
and Omar confessed that he had never been 
better entertained even at the calit’s. He 
promised to come and see them pretty often ; 
and he kept his word. 

Tillnow Zemira and Omar had seen one 
another as a friend sees his friend. ‘They 
had eyed each other freely, had conversed 
confi dentially , and had pressed hands socia- 
bly. The old man soon observed that Ze- 
mira spoke*less in Omar’s presence: and 
that Omar cast his eyes on the ground in 
her’s. 

The sage once left them alone,im an arbour 
of réses; he immediately fell on his knees 
before her, seized her hand, and said in @ 
faultering tone of voice: ¢ Dost thou guess, 
O Zemira, what I am about to tell thee ?’ 
Zemira blushed, ordered him to rise, and 
let her hand iny oluntarily lie in his. Omar 
did not rise till she had confessed to him that 
she was not angry; he begged and begged 
a kiss as a proof that he might believe her ; 
but all to no pupose; she remained inflexible. 
‘ Thou givest me pain, Omar,’ said she, 
‘ but I durst not grant thy request.” ‘* And 
why not?’ * Because 1—because 1—love 
thee.’ 

-The grandfather at this moment came up 
to them; and Omar was obliged to break 
off his conversation with Zemira. ‘ Would 
ever any man think a girl would not kisshim 
because she loved him?” said Omar to him- 
self. 

They went in to dinner; the conversation 
fell on indifferent subjects, ‘The sage remark- 
ed, that strangers admired the fine walks 
and parks which the califs had laid out be- 
fore the gates of Bagdat ; bittthey execra- 
ted the pavement they had caused to be laid 
in Bagdat; ‘for example,’ ‘ continued the 
old man, ‘in that street where thy palace 
is, I have twice dislocated my leg.’ Omar 
sat deeply engaged in thought; and gave an 
answer not at all to the purpose. 

¢ What is the matter with thee Omar?’ said 
the sage. Omar sighed; considered a lit- 
tle, and then related tohim the whole 4iffair. 
The old man smiled, looked at them both ; 
and, stroaking Zemira’s cheek, said, ¢ I 
thank thee, Zemira, for loving Qmar so 
well,’ Omar still entreated, in the pre- 
sence of the sage, for a kiss; and she at 
length promised him one as soon as the street 
in whichhis palace stood shou!d better paved. 

Omar hastened to Bagdai, obtaimed per- 
mission of the calif hired pavers, took upon 
himself the chief inspection, employed him- 
self, and forget his dissatisfaction. in two 
months he returned, and claimed Zemira’s 
first kiss. In hike manner he was obliged to 
something to deserve a second, a thiru, and 
sO ON. 

And three years after his first declaration 
of love, Zemira became his wiie. He learnt 
of Zemira to enjoy more and more the goods 
of the earth: blessed the Lterna!, praised 
his destiny, and forbore to examine into 
things inscrutable to mortal eye. Zemiura 
now had been ten years his spouse, and sull 
he knew not allher charms. He often asked 








for more than she gave him; was importu- 
nate, was even unreasonable; but Zemira 
said tohim, ‘ABSTAIN AND ENJOY.’ 
Omar kissed her hand and was silent. Omar 
abstained aud enjoyed, and was content. 


DR. KENNICOTT. 

The authors of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, under the article Kennicott, confess 
themselves ignorant of the parentage and 
early life of that learned oriental scholar. 
It is of great importance that every thing re- 
lating to eminent persons should be made 
public. As biography is to individuals, what 
history is to a nation, useful under various 
situations for the regulation of conduct, no- 
thing, that shews the progress of men from 
obscurity to eminence; can be considered as 
trivial, However estimable in the eyes.of 
the multitude, high birth and hereditary sta- 
tion may appear, those in reality most de- 
serve the admiration and gratitude of man- 
kind, who have proved in themselves, that 
virtue and talent, accompanied by assiduity, 
may climb to the summits of tame or suc- 
cess. The biography therefore of men, who 
have toiled with persevering industry, wil 
be the greatest stimulus to the activity, and 
at the same time teach us how to regulate 
our attempts. It will inspire patience under 
obstacles, and correct the irregularities ot 
sanguine hope. 

The origin of Dr. K. was obscure. His 
parents were honest characters: his father 
was the parish clerk of ‘Totmess in Levon, 
and once master of a charity school in that 
town. At an early age young Kennicott 
succeeded to the same employ in the school, 
being recommended to it by his remarkable 
sobriety and premature knowledge. It was 
in that situation he wrote the verses to the 
Hon. Mrs. Courtney, which recommended 
him to-her notice, and that of many neigh- 
bouring gentlemen. They, witha laudable 
generosity, opened a subscription to send 
him to Oxford. 

He soon there distinguished himself as is 
well known. . As a testimony of the truth 
of the above statement, the following is a 
copy of an inscription written by Dr. K. and 
engraved onthe tomb of his iather and mo- 
ther. The writer of this article has transeri- 
bed it from the original in the church-yard 
of Totness)s ‘The tomb is more elegant 
than persons in their situation are accustom- 
ed to have erected, and was thought, pcr- 
haps, by the envious, to be somewihiut os- 
tentatious. A personal knowledge oi the~ 
Dr. induces the writer of this article to 
think that it was rather the tribute of a good 
and grateful mind, and of the pious rever- 
ence and love which he entertained ior the 
authors of his being. 


As virtue should be of good report, 
sacred 
be this humble Monument 
to the memory of 
Benjamin Kennicott, Parish Clerk of Tot- 
ness, 


and Elizabeth his Wife : 
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The latter, 
an example of every Christian duty ; 
The former, 
animated with the warmest zeal, 
regulated by the best good sense, 
and both constanly exerted 
for the salvation of himself and others. 
Reader ! 
Scon shalt thou die also ; 
and as a candidate for immortality 
strike thy breast and say— 
Let me live the life of the righteous, 
that my last end may be like his. 


Trifling are the dates of time, 
where the subject is eternity. 


Erected 
by their son, B. Kennicott, D. D. 
Canon of Christ-Church, Oxford. 


It is said that when Dr. K. had taken or- 
ders, he came to officiate in his clerical ca- 
pacity in his native town: when his father 
as clerk proceeded to place the surplice on his 
shoulders, a struggie ensued between the 
modesty of the son and the honest pride of 
the parent, who insisted on paying that res- 
pect to his son, which he had been accus- 
tomed to shew to other ciergymen: to this 
filial obedicace was obliged to submit. A 
circumstance is added that his mother had 
often declared she should never be abie to 
support the joy of hearing her son preach ; 
and that on her attendance at the church for 
the first time, she was so overcome as to be 
taken out in a state of temporary insensi- 
bility. 


THE PURPLE LIGHT OF VENUS. 


It is extremely difficult to conceive what 
the ancients meant by the word purpureus. 
They probably designed by it any thing 
bright and beautiful. Aibinovanus, in his 
elegy on Livia, mentions Nivem purpureum. 
ry. Quercus ramos purpureos. lio- 
race, Purpureo bibit necter—and somewhere 
mentions, Olores pour pes reos. Virgil has 
Purpuream vomit ile animam, which Pitt 
disnitaes a purple soul; and kiomer calls the 
sea purple, Li. L. 1. 82, and gives it in some 
other book the same epithet, when in a 
storm. 

} am obliged to two classical friends for 
having: furnished me with. these, and nume- 
rous other instances, in which the meanings 
are very contr adictory. 

The generai idea, however, has been fond- 
ly adopted by thé finest writers in Europe, 
The purple o: the ancients is not known to 
use What idea, therciore, have the mo- 
derns affixed to it? Addison in his version 
of the “Temple of Fame,” describes the 
country as having a purple Light. Gray’s 
beautitul line is weil knowa: 


The bloom of young desire, and purple light 
oi love. 


And Tasso, in describing Godfrey, says 
Heaven, 
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Gli empie d’oner la faccia, e vi riduce, 
Di Giovinezza, é/ bel purpureo lume. 


Both Gray and Tasso copied Virgil, where 


Venus gives to her son Aineas: 


soseecceseoee LUMENTUE JSuvente 
Purpureum. 


Dryden has omitted the purple light in 
his version, nor is it given by Pitt; he 
den, perhaps,” expresses the general idea, by 


sorsessseeeseeeeseeee With heads divine 

Had form’d his curling locks, and made his 
temples shine ; 

And given his rolling eyes a sparkling grace. 


It is probable that Milton has given us his 
idea of what was meant by this purple hight, 
when applied to the human countenance, in 
the felicitous expression of, 


“ CELESTIAL ROSY-RED.”’ 


COMMUNICATION. 
Messrs. Editors, 


I went last sa' bath evening, to hear Mr. 
Basset deliver a lecture to his pupils; and I 
was indeed most agreeably entertained. 
‘ihere wasa respectabie audience, composed 
of the parents ot the pupils, together witha 
number of other ladies and gentiemen, ‘The 
excrcises of the evening were begun with 
the pupils singing ahymn; several of whom 
afterwards read a few. moral and religions 
picces, which were so well adapted to 
ume and occasion, that I thinksome of eh 
must have been original. As it is peculiarly 
pleasing to parents, to see their chiidrenpro- 
gressinicaruing, I was much gratified in ob- 
serving the greatimprovement of the pupilsin 
general, since the preceding public reading, 
both in modulation and emphasis. Mr. B. 
aiter an appropriate prayer, delivered his 
lecture ; the subject of which was the Com- 
passion and Benificence of the Deity, which 
he displayed in a forcible and impressive 
manner, and in glowing and elegant lan- 
guages The whole was concluded by the 
papus singing a hymn, which it appeared 
had been composed for that purpose. I have 
since heard the sentiments of several paren 
and others on the occasion ; ali of whom were 
as much pleased as myself, and unite with 
me in expressing a wish that. Mr. BL. will 
consent to have the lecture published in your 


valuable paper. 


A PARENT. 





REMARK. 


What a pleasure it is to pay ones debts!— 

It seems to flow from a combination of cir- 
cumstances ; each of which is productive 
of pleasure. In the first place 1 removes 
uneasiness, which a true spirit feels from des 
pendence and obligation. It affordspleasure 
to the creditor, and therefore gratifies our 
social affections. 


———s 


EUGENIO. 


a 
(Continued from page 87.) 


At length, however, I received a note 
from my sweet benefactress, desiring me to 
be in the Park at a certain hour the following 
day—a day which [ would wish to forget 
forever, as the date of that melancholy 
which my mind has ever since been overcast, 
and, what is infinitely more lamentable, of 
the remediless decay of the greatest mind 
that ever inhabited a female form, and of 
the fairest form that everdoubled the charms 
of an accomplished mind. Alas, sir! how 
shall I describe my sensations, | may say 
sufferings, when I saw her coming towards 
the place appointed! My knees tottered un- 
der me, as if they carried an unusual weight, 
and I was ready to tumble at every step : till 
at length my feelings overcame my strength, 
aud I fairly sunk down upon a bench in a 
most unmanly trepidation. She approached 
me as I sat, and seeméd an angel charged 
with some gracious message. At lengin I 
summoned my fortitude, and advanced, 
trembling, towards her. She stretched out 
her fair hand to me, with a frankness that 
enchanted me, and gave me at the same time 
that confidence of which I stood so much in 
need. Itis impossible to detail the conver- 
sation which passed ; it was such as raised 
my admiration of her understanding, as 
much as it had already been raised by her 
sweetness and generosity of mind. She left 
me, with an injunction to call upon her next 
morning—an appointment, it is unnecessary 
to say, | was punctual in observing. I found 
her in her study, with a book beiore her, in 
which she seemed to be making memoran- 
dums of her bounties while the angel was 
registering them inheaven. As I approach- 
ed her, she took off her large netiow eyes, 
yet glistening with the dews of charity, and 
fixed on me such an affectionate regard, that 
that moment repaid me for ail the pains I 
had hitherto endured, 

‘ This, sir, said she, bidding me sit down 
by her side, ¢ isthe way in which i amuse 
myself during the absence of my husband. 
I have more money than I can spend upon 
myself, by reason of the little satisfaction 
I receive in the pleasures which money can 
purchase. You perceive, thereiore, that I 
can appropriate to myself but little credit for 
these bounties, as the sacrifice they demand 
from me is so small, My compassion to 
you may perhaps consider asa contracted 
sort; ior I confess to you that the cal's of 
of loud and clamorous misfortune do but 
little excite it—the shallowest streams mur- 
mur most in their course. I am in the ha- 
bit of searching only for that peculiar wretch- 
edness which courts concealment, and flows 
in a deep and silent channel through the vale 
of misery. ‘The fruit of this employment 
has been a Constant serenity and cheeriuiness 
ef mind, under circumstances which, in 
the opimon of the world, must necessarily 
disturb my tranguillity. My husband lives 


from me the greatest part of the year, and, 
rme world says, is false to me: but I take 
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] no pains to enquire into his conduct, having 


enough to do to preserve my own from con- 
tamination.’ 

* How it was, I cannot tell, but I felt it 
no mortification to be informed that she was 
married: I had never raised my hopes to 
anunion with her; and singular though it 
may seem, in the whole course of our friend- 
ship nothing of the vulgar passion ever mix- 
ed with my affection for this best of women. 
Unriddle me, sir, if you can, for you pro- 
bably are more read in these subjects than 
myself, how is it that, in our connexions 
with the sex, we sometimes feel too much 
admiration for love, and too much obliga- 
tion for intimacy, at the same time that our 
zeal and devotion transcend even common 
love, prepare the mind for greater sacrifices, 
and carry it to a higher pitch of enthusiasm ? 

‘ Something like this was my attachment 
to this adorable person: but alas! sir, in 
what terms sufficiently chaste and sanctified 
shall 1 confess to you that such was not the 
temper of her own regards ; our affections 
are always mellowed towards those whom 
we have greatly obliged ; and the pity with 
which we view the children of misfortune, 
is very apt, ere we are conscious of the 
change, to soften into love. Indeed, sir, 
ii you have escaped the misery of beholding 
it, believe me, it is the most painful of ail 
human sights, to contemplate the decay of 
a great and ornamented mind—to behold it 
the 1mocent prey of an hopeless passion—to 
sce 1t deioliated and withered, just as it had 
accoinplished its growth. Such an affecting 
sight was I destined to behoid in my dear 
beueiacuress, with the additional sorrow in- 
spired by the reflexion, that, in saving me, 
she ost herseil, and that my very existence 
is implicated in the destruction of the fair- 
cst anu best of women. 

‘ in such circumstances, sir, what are my 
hopes oi happiness on this side of the grave ? 
iViy Very lie 1s areproach to me: and with 
my orcach i draw in an accumulation of that 
debt whichis poorly paid in sighs to her me- 
mory. by the decay ot her mind, suppose 
not that i mean any vitiation of sentiment, 
or impoverishment of principle, much less 
ay Siain upon that virtue which passed im- 
maculate with her to the grave, and was 
pure enough tor an angel to own, after all 
that was mortal had perished. But such 
were the effects ot her fatal passion, that I 
was doomed to see all her energies of soul, 
—even her alacrity in the service of human- 
ity, droop; her spirits languish; and the 
sceptre drop from that mind, where reason 
and compassion had reigned together. Aias! 
sir, do teil me, how I shail ever discharge 
such a debt as this, unless by dying a martyr, 
like her, which is surely an improbable cvcni, 
tothe merciless etiects of a fruitless pas- 
sion. 

‘ [shall spare both myself and you, by 
avoiding a detail of this unhappy attach- 
ment, which, taking place in a mind too un- 
suspicious of its growth, and too imnocent 
to regard itself with distrust, attaimed msen- 
sibiy to such a gigantic strength, that no 
force could withstand it, or even moderate 
its violence, it lay along time concealed in 
the deep sanctuary of her bosom, till an e- 








vent happened, which- drew aside the veil, 
and displayed the secret ruin that passion 
had wrought. We were one day on the 
road at alate hour, when two highwaymen 
stopped the carriage ; one of them putting 
his pistol brutally to the cheek of my com- 
panion, I was unable to restrain my indig- 
nation, and, wresting it with violence from 
his hand, brought him to the ground with 
the butt end. At the same moment a bul- 
let from the other grazed my temple, whom 
however I managed to treat as I had done 
his comrade, and in the end secured them 
both. 

‘On my return to the carriage, I found 
the dear lady so ill, that it was necessary to 
stop at the next inn we came to for rest and 
refreshment. Her gentle spirits had been so 
agitated during the encounter, that she was 
some time in recovering her faculties. In 
her delirium she insisted that I was shot 
through the heart, and held her handker- 
chief to my head to stop the blood which 
her disordered fancy represented as flowing 
intorrents. Asher reason had at this mo- 
ment deserted its post, her passion had no- 
thing to oppose it. From time to time she 
flung her arms round my neck, and imprint. 
ed kisses on my cheek ; then recovering 
herself, put her handkerchief again to my 
supposed wound, and cast her eyes up to 
heaven, streaming with tears. It is my 
firm persuasion, however, that not one 
thought, which saints might blush to acknow- 
ledge, found its way into that spotless mind ; 
and I may safely say, that these blandish- 
ments had no other effect upon me, than to 
distract my soul with the cruellest presages. 
In the state in which she was, it was néces- 
sary to stop at the inn; and, as her servant 
informed me, she did nothing but talk in 
her sleep of Eugenio all the night long, and 
call for tresh handkerchiefs to stop his bleed- 
ing wound. Alas! sir, I am almost tempt- 
ed to wish that it had really been a bleeding 
wound, and that that night had been my last ; 
but I was unhappily preserved to feel a 
deeper wound than any builet could have in- 
flicted. Happy had it been for me, had ~ 
the chances oi battle in which I have since 
been engaged, released me from my meian- 
choly exisience ! 

‘Tne next morning this best of women 
had recovered her usual serenity, and for- 
tunately retained but a faint recollection of 
the transactions of the preceding evening. 
From uns moment I marked the gradual 
wasic oi her spirits and understanding: but 
the expression of humanity had adorned her 
with ceaseless Graces ; and though ina few 
months nothing was left but the shadow of 
that beauty that was made to rob princes of 
their rest, yet sufficient of her native loveli- 
ness remained to manifest that it was a decay 
without dcgeneracy, and that her virtue, 
though inactive for a while, was waiting in 
dormant suspense the summons to a more 
suitable existence. iean while the breath 
ot scandal, which tainted her reputation, 
gave her nota minutc’s sorrew ; and she 
repined, ior their own sakes, at the malig- 
nities or her sex. Confusion to that out- 
rarcous virtué, that can feast, like savages, 


on the very blood of the falien! As to my- 








self it has ever been my opinion, that the 
want of charity is the greatest heresy, and 
that the infirmities of the sex are above 
their severetics. - 


(To be continued. ) 


BIOGRAPHY. 


(Continued from page 86.) 


This empl yment carried him to that ci- 
ty, where he resided durmg two years, the 
time the office continued. But his assidu- 
ous attendance on that business could not, 
check the vivacity of his active genius in fol- 
lowing the pursuits to which he was so re- 
markably addicted. Accordingly, we find 
him at this time sending to the royal society 
an account of an extraordinary storm. of 
hail, which fellin Wales and at Chester, on 
the 29th of April 1697, and presently after- 
wards climbing to the top of Snowden-hill, 
in order to improve the rule he had before re- 
commended, for measuring great heights 
by the proportional fall of mercury in the 
barometer. He also made some uncom- 
monly curious observations on a surprising 
rainbow, seen by him at Chester, on the 6th 
of August the following year 1698; and on 
the third of November following he sailed 
in the Paramour ship of war to observe the 
variation.of the magnetic needle, as we have 
already mentioned. 

Soon after his return, the captain, as he 
was now called, sailed again in the same 
ship, with another express commission from 
the king, to observe the course of, the tides 
in every part of the British channel, and 
take the longitude and latitude ef the prin- 
cipal head-lands, in order to delineate the 
coasts with the requisite accuracy. These 
orders were executed with the usual expe- 
dition; and, soon after his return, he pub- 
lished in 1702, a large map of the British 
channel. 

. Theemperor of Germany being desirous 
of making a convenient and safe harbour for 
shipping, in that part of his dominions which 
borders on the Adriatic, Captain Halley 
was ordered by Queen Anne, to view the 
two ports on the Dal.uatian coast, opening 
into that sea. Accordingly he embarked in 
the Thames on the 27th of November, went 
over into Holland, and, passing thence thro’ 
Germany to Vienna, he had there a confer- 
ence with the English minister Mr. Step- 
ney. From thence he proceeded to Istria, 
with a view of entering on the execution of 


the emperor’s design ; but some opposition 


being then made to it by the Dutch, he re- 
turned to Vienna, where, being introduced 
by Mr. Stepney, to Leopold, he gave him 
an account of the two harbours on the Istri- 
an coast. Whereupon his imperial majesty 
presented him witha rich diamond ring 


trom his own finger, and gave him a letter - 


highly to his honour, written with his own 
hand to Queen Arine. He was also receiv- 


ed with great respect by the king of the Ro- 
mans, Prince Eugene, and the principal of- 
ficers of that courts 
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Soon after his arrival in England he was 
again dispatched on the same business. He 
now pursued his journey through Osnaburg 
and Hanover, where he supped with his pre- 
sent majesty, then Electoral Prince, and his 
sister the late queen of Prussia. On his ar- 
rival at Vienna he was presented the same 
evening to the Emperor, who directly sent 
his chief engineer to attend him to Istria, 
whither they repaired, and added some new 
fortifications to those at Trieste, the port of 
Boccari being found, by captain Halley, fit 
to receive all kinds of shipping with safe- 
ty. 

Having seen the work finished, he re- 
turned to England, where he arrived. just 
before the great storm which happened on 
the 26th of November 1703 ; and, Dr. Wat- 
lis dying a few days before, our author was 
appointed Savilian Professor of Geomet 
at Oxford inhis room, and had the degree 
of Doctor of Laws conferred upon him by 
that University..: 

He was scarcely settled at Oxford before 
Dr. Aldrich, Dean of Christ church, pre- 
vailed upon him to engage in an under- 
taking which had been be,un by Dr. Ber- 
nard, namely, a translation of Appollonius 
de Sectione Rationis from the Arabic into 
Latin. The task was by no means an easy 
one, especially to. our new professor, who 
was then an intire stranger to the Arabic 
language, and his precursor in the work 
had done only a few passages. But Dr. 
Halley, who was a perfect master of the 
subject, knew how to make use of these as 
akey to the rest, by which means he ina 
manner decyphered the whole, and complet- 
ed the translation with a success that was 
really surprising. At the same time our 
Editor, restored, from the account given of 
them by Pappus, the two books which are 
lost, of the same author, ‘ De Sectione 
Spatii; and the whole work was published 
by him at Oxford in the year 1706. 

He had no sooner finished this task, than 
he undertook a larger with his colleague Dr. 
Gregory, in preparing for the press the same 
Appollonius’ Conics. Here he again engag- 
ed in that which was by far the most dith- 
cult part of the work, and ventured to sup- 
ply the whole eighth book, which was want- 
ing in the original. Nor was even this ar- 
duous attempt sufficient to employ the whole 
extent of his faculties. He also added the 
treatise of Serenus on the section of the cy- 
linder and cone, printed from the original 
Greek, with a Latin translation, in two 
books ; and published the whole in folio, in 
the year 1710. At the same time he also 
prepared tor the press an edition of Mene- 
laus’ spherics. 

In the midst of allthis business came out 
the Miscelianea Curiosa, containing, be- 
sicies others, several of his pieces, and the 
wiole prinied under his direction in three 
voiumcs octavo, inthe year 1708. Sir Hans 
Sioane resigaed his post of Secretary to the 
Royal Society inthe year 1713, our author 
was elected to succeed him. 

As he always retained the most ardent de- 
sire of perfecting the th ory of the moon’s 
motion, so he never omitted to employ all 
the hours he couid spare from other neces- 
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sary duties, in that imyportant attempt; and 
had the satisfaction to find, that, in the year 
1715, he had nearly eompleated this theory 
with regard to the syzigies or conjunctions, 
By this means he not only predicted within 
a very few minutes the central eclipse of the 
sun, which happened that year, but also 
drew a map, wherein the extent of the moon’s 
shadow was represented to a surprising de- 
gree of exactness. Both the Astronomer 
Royal, and Mr. Whiston, published calcu- 
lations of this eclipse, but both fell very 
short of the accuracy of Dr. Hlalley’s ; and, 
consequently, afforded a very conspicuous 
instance of his superior abilities, at least, 
in the science ot Na indeed his 
merit wasso firmly establisiied by this event, , 
that it was not in the power of envy or par- 
ty opposition to lessen it. So that on the 
death of Mr. Flamsteed, which happened 
in the year 1719, Di. Halley was appointed, 
by his late majesty king George the First, 
to succeed him as astronomer royal, 

Being thus settled at Greenwich, he at 
length saw himself in possession, not only 
of such advantages with regard to his for- 
tune as satisfied his moderation, but also of 
those opportunities with respect to his fame, 
which had all along been the principal view 
of his life. His most ardent wish was to 
bring the theory of the moon’s motion, at 
least to so great a degree of forwardness as 
would be sufficient to excite others to finish 
his scheme of that which he always consi- - 
dered as the only practical method of find- 
ing the longitude at sea. He was not only 
provided with the best conveniencies for that 
purpose, but had the honour of his’royal 
master’s express commands to apply him- 
self particularly to that subject ; and at the 
same time was in a capacity of prosecuting 
it without interruption by having a hand- 
some competency for the support of his fa- 
mily. Nor did he fail to answer even the 
most sanguine expectations of his friends. 
For, though he entered at Greenwich intoa 
house where nothing was left but bare walls, 
yet he immediately fixed 4 transit instrument 
in the plain of the meredian, and applied 
himself to his darling employment with that 
assiduity which constituted the most distin- 
guishing part of his character. 


He was now in the sixty-fourth year of his 
age, a time of life when Cicero said of 
himself in the words of Plutarch, ‘ Mihi 
quidem etas acta ferme est, Life is almost 
over with me,’ yet he attended his telescope 
without any assistance for eighteen years 
afterwards. During which‘period he scarce- 
ly neglected a meredian observation of the 
moon, whether by day Or night, as often as 
the heavens would permit. And, that he 
might have no avocation from this work, he 
resigned, in 1721, his post of secretary to 
the Royal society, and the next year began - 
to take the right ascensions of the moon 
with his transit instrument, till the celebrat- 
ed mural arch was erected at the public ex. 
pence in the year 1725, by which he was 
enabled to determine their longitudes from 
observations. 


(To be continued.) 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


eee 


FOR THE REPOSITORY. 





Addressed to Miss Eliza D on her 


Birth Day. 





Oh! may thy ev’ry natal day 
Eliza shine like this, 
May éath the former promise pay 


In sums of lasting bliss ; 


And may thy soul dissolving eye, 
' ’Ne’er know but rapture’s tear, 
(Ah! cou’d I bid the archers fly,) 
That ever ambush there. 


But let my muse her wishes cease ; 
For fate they cannot move, 
Thy virtues will secure the peace, 
Thy charms must win the love. 
B 





FOR THE REPOSITORY. 





TO A LADY. 


So soon my fair as day shall close the scene 
When toilsome care enwraps theardent mind, 
I seek with joy the shade of night serene, 

To urge my vows of love to you that’s kind. 


In that dear bosom all my soul I pour ; 

Wot e’en a thought but unto you is known : 
My fervent wishes from the heart they soar, 
And in Love’s accentsto my maid areshewn. 


But fleeting time too soon these jovs will end, 

And stern coiummand this partialbliss tocease, 

When seraphs bear you from this earth to 
spend 

The days of truth in realms of lasting peace. 

D 





FOR THE REPOSITORY. 





NIGHT: 


Theclockstruck twelve,the watchman’s voice 
Rung on the ear of night ; 

The moon thro’ folds of ambient clouds 
Pour’d forth her borrow’d light. 


My pensive soul by whim inspir’d, 
Had urg’d me tothe green, 
Where wrapt in contemplation deep 
I view’d the solemn scene. 


Dread Silence in the sable vest 
Now mounis her awful throne : 

Dull Somnus with oblivion’s cup, 
Releives pale Misery’s moan. 


Those ravag’d field’ the late abodes 
Of Iceland’s sheety snow, 

These gelid streams whose limpid waves 
In ice refuse’d to flow. 





THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY. 


Now rescu’d from the tyrant’s reign, 
Bright Sol asserts the plain, 

Shall chiming flow, and verdant bloom, 

Diffusing joy again. 


Lo! Winter for the frozen north 
Decamps his ruthless band, 
Vhile genial spring in verdant pride, 

Breaths iragrance o’er the land, 


The Zephyrs gently wave the reeds, , 


And sigh among the trees, 
My breast sullus’d with nature’s joy 
inhales the balmy breese. 


All nature rests—a solemn pause 
Involves this midnight hour, 
Siern jorce unbends his knotty brows, 

And slacks his vig’rous pow’r. — 


The wretch and slave in quiet sleep, 
Soit slumbers_ rock the brain ; 
But soon alas! these joys must yield 
To piercing throbs. of pain. 
O- 


ANACREONTIC. 


’T was night, and many a circling bowl 
Had deepiy warm’d my swimming soul ; 
As iuii’d in slumber I was iaid, 

Bright visions o’er my fancy play’d! 
With virgins, blooming as the dawn, 

I seem’d io trace the opening lawn ; 
Light, on tiptoe bath’d in dew, 

We itew, and sported as we flew! 

Some ruddy striplings, young and sleek, 
With blush of Bacchus on their cheek, 
Saw me trip the flowery wild 

With dimpied giris, and slyly smi'd’d ; 
Smii’d indeed with wanton giee, 

But, ah! ’cwas plain they euvicd me. 
And still 1 ilew—and now I caught 

The panting aympns, and fond.y thought 
To kiss—wneuailmy dicam o: joys, 
Dimpled gins add raucdy buys, 

Ali were gone! * Aas!” I said, 
Sighing tor th? illusions dled, 

“ Sicep agall My joys resiore, 

“ Oh! jet me dream chem 0’er and o’er !” 


CANZONET. 


I. 
Maiden! wrap thy mantle round thee, 
Cold the rain beats on thy breast ! 
Why should horror’s voice astound thee ? 
Death can bid the wretched rest! 
All under the tree, 
Thy bed may be, 
And thou may’st slumber peacefully. 


II. 
Madien, once gay pleasures knew thee ; 
Now thy cheeks are pale and deep. 
Love has been a felon to thee ; 
Yet, poor maiden! donot weep: 
There’s rest for thee 
All under the tree, 
Where thou wilt sleep most peacefully. 








DESULTARY SCRAPS, 


A nobleman of the ‘thick blood of the I- 
rish nation, paid®his addresses to the daugh- 
ter of a friend of: mine, who valued money 
more than ancestry : the old gentleman hint- 
ed to his lordship, that he supposed his for- 
tune was equivalentto his daughter’s: “* why 
no, sir,” replied his lordship, “* I cannot say 
tis altogether so considerable ; but then you 
know, sir, there is my blood.” —* O, damn 
your blood !” returns the gentieman,: with- 
out hesitation, “ if you squander my daugh- 
ter’s fortune away, she must not depend on 
your blood for subsistence ; a hog’s biood 
would be of more service then, and would 
make much better puddings.” 

* Silence ! keep silence in the court !” said 
one day, an angry judge, “ why wiil you 
not keep silence Hicre we have judged a 
dozen causes this morning, and have not 
heard a word of one of them.” 

A Devonshire droll has thus burlesqued 
the lullaby pastorel of Shenstone. “ My 


banks they are furnished with bees, &c. 


My beds are ail furnish’d with fleas, 
Whose bitings invite me to scratch : 
Well stock’d are my orchards with jays, 

And my pig-sties white over with thatch, 

De Retz says, that no ancient Roman ev- 
er possessed the virtues of courage and of 
public spirit ina degree superior to Mole, 
who was first president of the parliament of 
Paris. Inthe time of the Fronde, a man 
presented a dagger to his breast, threatning 
him with instant death if he would not con- 
sent to some decree proposed in the parlia- 
ment which Mole thought prejudicial to his 
country, “ .now, my friend,” said he, look- 
ing sterniy at him, ‘ that the distance is in- 
iuucc ivom the dagger of an assasin to the 
heart of an honest man.” 

A country justice, after joining a couple 
i the hoiy bands of matrimony, concludes 
inthe 10iu0wing whimsical manner : 

LET US PRAY, 

O Lord! thou who who first constituted 
Matrimony in Cana of Gallilee, made it an 
holy Oracr, let us they servants constitute i* 
on earth; and as the parties have agreed, I 
pronowice them ivian and Wile; so Anv*a. 
Aiver whichhe gave thefoliowing certificate: 

it was im Gark and ramy weather, 

i join’d this man and maid together, 

None but thai Goa who ruies the thunder, 

Can put this Kogue and S-oid assunder, 
== 


MARRIED. 

In Lancaster county Pennsyl. on Friday 
the i5th ist. by the Rev. Ivir. Arthur, Mir. 
L.dward Moti, jr. of this.¢ity, to iMiss Fi- 
deiia Siaymakcr, of the former place. 

| — 


Terms of the Repository.—Four dollars 
per annum, payable quarterly. Distant sub- 
scribers to pay halt yearly in advance, or 
obtain sufficient security in the city. 
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